HENRY CAVENDISH
had done before. He took the same walk at the same time every day of his life, walking in the middle of the road to avoid meeting anybody he might chance to pass on the footpath. His tailor provided him on a fixed day in the year with a new suit which was a replica of the old one. He was a misogynist as well as a recluse. His female servants were there on the understanding that they should keep out of his sight; if he saw them they were dismissed. Even with his housekeeper his communications were written, not spoken.
The occasions when he went into society were all within the ambit of the Royal Society, to which he had been elected in 1760. He attended regularly its meetings, the receptions given on Sunday evenings by its President, Sir Joseph Banks, and above all the meetings of the Royal Society Club, a dining-club connected with the Royal Society which is still flourishing. It appears from the information contained in The Annals of the Royal Society Club by Sir Archibald Geikie, that at the meetings of this club, when he was surrounded by men of science, he was a very different person from what he was in ordinary life. There is in existence an account of a club dinner at which Cavendish was present, written by a French guest. After describing the dinner itself, when nothing but porter was drunk, " and this out of cylindrical pewter pots, which are much preferred to glasses because one can swallow a whole pint at a draught", he goes on to speak of the number of toasts which were drunk after the cloth had been removed, and the wine was going round. After these had been drunk and followed by brandy and rum, he says, " I repaired to the Society [the Club dinners began at 5, and the meeting of the Society at 8] along with Messrs Banks, Cavendish, Maskelyn, Aubert and Sir
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